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' . ' ■ . ■ / - ■. 

A review of tlie research on child a^use suggests three" basic theoretical 
models, to account for'the e^iiology of abuse: (1) a psychiatric model, 
emphasizing thd role df the individual abuser; (2) a sociological model 
highlighting the role of social factors in abuse; and (3) the effect of. " 
child on caregiver model pointing. toward the tole the child. plays In 
. stimulating his own ^maltceatment . Each model suggests distinctly 'different 
strategies for the- prevention and treatment of abuse. -After revi"?!Wing the 
research defining each theory J and criticaJly* examining the' remediation 
approaches based upon each model,. 'this paper concludes by stating that^. 
only strategies based upon a serious consideration of all tKree mpdels, 
and thus , addressing^ pcoblems^of the ab"User, the victim,' and the lociety,. 
can hope to b'fe successful in significantly 'reducing the incidence of abuse. 



Like so many other social, psycliologi.cal , * and even mcid\cal problems, 

^efforts to tre>it child abus.e arc guici^cTby belief s conccrnirg the etiology • 

of th6 disturbance. The research to dace on child aBuse hirhligh^s three 

general theoretical models to account for the cau^c of abuse, ^ach suggests 

distinctly different strategies for rcn^cdiating the problem of child ma It refitment. 

The purpose of the present paper is to^revidw the research defining each of 

these t?6ree theoretical models •in order to- criti9ally examine approaches for 

-dealing with this* disturbing ^social problem. The paper will'be divided there- ' 

fore -in two ma j[or ' sections: the first reviewing the rese<irch fallinvjr'within each 

of these three etiological models: *the psychiatric, the sociological, ^nd the 

ewect of thc-^hild on ciaregiver models; the second critically ^examining 

* . 

treatment strategies derived from each of .these perspectives; \ 

THE ETIO LOGY OF CHILD ABUSE ' . - 

• ^ . . U ^ 

Before proceeding tip a discussion of each of the three aforementioned 
models, a number of comments must be made about this trichotomy - all of V7hich' 
point to the^ major eonclusion of this paper; namely, that no single model can 
adequately explain the cause of 'abuse. As. a result, no' remediation strategy 
founded solely upon one of- these models to the exclusion of the othsr^ can 
hope to be successful- in significantly reducing or eliminating the. incidence • 
of abuse. *. • . , • . . 

The first^.point that needs to' be made vis-a-vis ' this conc^lusiDn concerns' 



« 
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Any similarities between this paper and that of Parice and 'CoUmer "are •• ' 

. • ■ " • . " . - 

purely coincidental and probably result from the structure^inherent in the .' ' . 
literature reviewed. This paper represents- a revised yersion .of a jnore lengthy- 
and comprehensive manuscript that was outlined long before the author became • 
aware of Parke and CoUmerVs work; only in those "places- wberei their/ork has 
been referenced have they influenced this work. ' 

ERIC . ' V i 



the fact' that it is theoretically, naive to assu^lc^ r:.j ^ : . vidual abuser, 
who is the focus of the psychiatric model, exists, in.* ;> - the society 

In which he is imbedded, the focus of the sociolosic.v ^ No ad<-cuate 

explanation of abuse can disregard; then, eithe^the. -.(Ay of t;he aDuser 
or the abuser himself, as both tj^e" soci-ological and pn> .Vu^.^rrlc ino^eLs tc^nd 



to do 



' ' ° 'In additiotrrit--nrasybe recognized that, the child-on reciter relationship 
is not unidirectional ir/ terms of cause and effect. The p-hild influences and 
affects his parents ai well as being influenced and affected by them ' 
furthermore^ this Relationship .ca-gnot be .conceptualized in te\-s of a simple 
stinuilus-re^ponse system; the Interaction within^ this dyad, aFusive or other- 
Wise, is coi^tinually changing, resulting in a dynamic rather than a static 
interplay^/of participants^ . Therefore, any mod?!) of abuse that- f^ses solely 
upon^i participant of the parent-child system to' the e^-clusion of the other 
mender- must invariabl-y fail in its attempt to 'accoupt for the process thtough 

which abuse occurs. ' „ . o X « 

1 

Having made, these comments- with regard to the trichotomy of i^odels to be 
.discussed, the research relevant to ea^h theoretical. pefl;pective will. Be - ' 
reviewed* • . ^ 

^ ^ ■ ••. ' - 

The Psyc-hia trie 'Model / . , ' ' ^' 

J^e most basic assumption of ''the, psychiatric .model is tha^the factors 
whic#Wse.^buse lie within the individuaX abuser. It-is the "purpose .of . this 
section of the paper ta teyiew the evidence which has been collected t'o idate /' 
suggesting the. individual i-?.^? bl^^ fot^child abuse. 

. One common explanation of why" a pers^-^aTd-^st^ally abuse a chil^ 

aisumes the abuser to be psychologicall^isturbed - for only a depran.ged person' 
voaid willfully haxm a poor, deienseless child, Although early writers'^tn the 
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field teaded to reinforce thlg popular notion, tnany questions have, been 

. , • • - . A 9, /• 

Y£ii$ed regarding the relatron;5h,ip between n^ental imbalance^nd abuse 



In face, Kempe_ has recently eatimated tiTat less than 107.. of child aBusing ' 
adults, can properly be ^abelled^mentally ill. .* ^ '. » \ 

Whc«- less severe psychological disturbance is cited as a ca^isaU^e agent - 

. ' . . - • • • . '» 

re^onsible for the occurrence of abuse, more contemporary support can be^ * 

. .•\found.^ In an early fp*LJ.ow-up study of 31 children classified as either 

/• . ' -18 • ' . V • 

• (.abused, uncjjissif ied or not abus^^ Elmer, for example, found' that .femo'tlonal 

^' difMculties wbre common within the abusive familieSi One-half of the mothers 

of abused and unclassified children were judged, via 'inter^iexfs, t^p be' * 

depressed, and many more of the abusive mothers than thQs^\of*the other ^two 

. • . ^ * ' ^ • / 

gKOups reported disturbances in eating and sleeping as well as t.endencies to 

We-cryiag spells. It should^be.nate'd that alchoholism has also been linKed 

r ^,33 37,73 • ^ . . ' ' ' . :'ir 

to, abuse. ^ • • ^ v * ^ 

•The psychological disturbance most commonTy observe'd-iri abusers is 
charactT^ized by a,dist6rted perception of the nature of childhood.' -Rather - ' 
,thari viewing the young: child as a dependent* organism who must Ffe. cared for' 

■ ^. : ^ " ' . > ^. " . ?• • 

• ana nurtured, the abusive parent expects to be cared. fbt- and Airtured by the chiM:' 

^ - - . . '//,. .:— 

.Morris and,Gould labelled such a process role reversal. I^en childreii- 



/ 



fall in tlieir role by not meeting their * parent ' s/4eds and-' expectations,^ « 

psy^hedynamic theorists argue, abuse risultsj/tht parent strikes ba'clc in anger 

'hiV fexcessiveiy dependent child who 'has/become a burden. rather than a source 
_7 % -11, 34^37,48, 69 /' ' - ^ ' -.. ' • . 

of emotional support.-. - - ■ 

Of ten- occuriixg' in conjunctior^th tole' reversal .is an:additional personality 

\ f<iature 'indicative- of thfe^ parent^ ul^^ 6£ the nature of "childhood.; <^ ' 

- Abusive p_aren.ts s4m to ma^in grossly inaccurate' assumptions regarding / 

-the -child -s «Ieyeiopin|:c9mpetencies.^ The expected age 'of onset, of' various 

beh-avidral laqdmapks'.sufiH'a^ walHna a ' ' ' • - 

. ' .^^^''•^^^^"S, talking, dnd bowel ahd Bladder coWol, ' 



ERiC ' ' '-J^r^-^, ' • . , : ^ 
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fox cxanrple, is^6ften poorly estimated. And these poor . estimates tend to be. 



in* the direction of expecting too muth too soc^. Once again such misperception 

leads ta parental frustration «^ith the child's excessively dependent st/te. 

S ' ' .^'^ • . ^ / 

Mh^n thi$ fnis'feVatlon beconies too much for the parent, already disamjfeinted* 

\wi,th '.tixe child's failure to fulfill his prescribed r;ole, anger , towards and 
^ ' : \ 33,61,69,70 . . ' 

violertce against t^Vie child result. | ' 

. . \^ Evidem^e 'in* support of this explanation can be found isi'the clinical 

: ' ' . 70 . '21 . y . ' ^ 

^or-k of Steele and Pollack and Ga Ids ton. in addition tcr making excessively 



hi ghr demands upon their children at all ages^ their patients were observed to^ 
^ ^ . • ' /• ' • 

*f/ . . . / 

ascribe to their infants an adult's capacity •for deLfberate, purposive and 
organized behavior.'r Anecdotal evidence best illuytrates this phenomenon; ' ^ 

\ ■ ■ ' 9 . •• - ^- ' ■/ ' ' ■ ":v ) ■ ■ 

i\ ' y, •* Blmnberg cites 'the case o'f one father who» judgefl his infant's crying^eaavior 

^ ♦ ' ; ' .7 * ^ • , - 73 

.to be Igitentional, motivated, by a desire to /get back" at the 'father.^' Young * 
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noryrestrlcted to^ research highlighting ^th,e process 



5r 



discerned similar disturbances in parenta^^ perception. • • ^ 

Before concluding that such distyrted perception of childhood 'causieS* 

abuse, .a. critical appraisal pf the y6rk upon whic^ such an hypothesis is 

/ . 
based is required. It should be^oted-tha^ the ^criticisms to follow are not 

solely characteristic 

of role reversal among ab^s^fve parents. Rather, they apply more^brpadly to ^ 
much of the research evi<iepce,in the field of child abuse ':and- nieglect. 

Inve'^tigattons in' thiafvarea are most often comprised* of small clinical saniple;.^^ 

/ * * . . ^ ' • < o 

that are non-randomy selected. Furthermore, these studies • rarely employ 

"non-abusive families as .control groups. As a result of thes^ design problems, 

J / • . ^ , - . . . •■■ ' • 

4 It Is often difficult to ascertain whether the* attributes ascribed to, abusers • 

-^^^ 

are speci^c to th^se individuals or more* generally characteristic of the 



populat^n,at large, "r, 
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In light of, these criticisms it is interesting to "ho to that Lhe single."" 

.well controlled^ empirical' in^(e■s•ti2at^on a^med at testing, the "distorttvc 

impression". hypothesis o5 abuse failed to" find support for' the contention that 

^abusive parents have excessively high expectations for their chiidren's'pe- 

71 ' 

_ fqrraanceV. A doctoral study by Stultz consisting^ in part^ of interviews i^itH " 

•'^'thr^e "^groups of mothers with cljiiaren under the age of five, all representing 
^ iton-tnodal family types; (abused chilchren, handicapped children,' children in day 

\^ care), revealed no differences between the mothers in terms 'of the de;i.a|ids they 
made^on their children.. However, it is'essential to note that of |:4ee scales 
derij^ed from Stultz's interview, the mea'sure'of parental expectations was the 

. ' least reliable; It seems reasopable then, to retain this 'factor as potentially 

Influential in the occurrence /o^ abuse since Stultz.'s stud/ cannot, be -considered 

defifetive^and ^ince repeated clini-cal observations have ; suggested that abusers. 

/ often do expect too mt^ch; too soon jfrom their children'. It must >e emphasized, ' 

however, -that neither this variable, nor any other ^ound to be related to abuse 

-for that matter, has been .shown,' in and of itself , to be predictive of abuse. 

17 ,. ' 

In fact, . a study by DeLissovdy of young pWs indicates that ignorance of 
- development^O^landmarks in childrens' growth is a widespread phenomenon. It 

Is therefqi^e doubtful that each parent wh^does not know when-his child should " 
. be able to walk or talk will maltreat h±m as a Result Of his unexpected slow, 
or fast, progress* ~^ ^\ ^. 

TheVychiatric quest for an etiolo.gic understanding of abuse must move ^ 
beyond a desWption of the abusive personality. The ^estion of interest to 
those conceptualizing abuse as a disturbance .in the individual abuser, and thus 
tox those cqnceWd with" treatment working -front- this perspective, mucf focus ' 
«p<^n the life^hfsWy o^ th^ abuser. And on this i.sA there appears to be a 
= good^^deal ^ agreeint in the field; the one 'characteristic dhat" abusers have • 



been ^^^P^^^^^^ °^scrve4 to share is a history.<,f abus-e of neglect in their own 
childhoods. ^ ^ Again in wa^iiing. though; such consenus should 

not be interpreted to imply that each and every abused or neglected child grows 
up to be a child abuser himself. In f^ct. serious doubts concerning the Validity 
• of this intergenerational transmission proposition, grounded in th« previously ' . 

discussed inadequacies, of, much of the child abuse research, have rbpeatedly 

22,36,38 . " • • . ' 

•Jlppeared in the literature. ^ - • ^ \ - 

Even amons .those in agreement with regard to thb. previous 'life histories- * 

of many abusers, lack of consensus can be found, on a question of central concern ^ 

to those involved with treatment Why should -the experience ' of abuse or neglect ' 

result in an abusive persbnality? As'will 'be highlighted in a later section. 

. differejit answers to 'this question suggest varying remediation strategies. * ' " ' 

Two theories are available tbat .attempt 'to account 'for the, process by. 

which a parent's ovm previous history 6f ch^ld abuse and negVecf results in . . _ 

his behavior^a child abuser. The fi'rst explanation assumes^ l^at abuse is ' ' '• • 

learned.' The process through" which^si^h" learni-^jf^curs is modelling. That is, 

the. maltreated child, as an adult, simply indtates the child care practices he 

-observed while gx^owing up. One piece of evidence supportive -of this explanation - 

is the frequent ob'servation.that abusive pare^^ts'do not rfeact as i Ahey have 

don.e anything improper; "ta^is .suggests that these individtials are simgiy behaving 

J 73 ' ' ' 

in the only way they know how. ' ' '» ' * ' 

- One difficulty with such an explanation i^s that the^i abusers must surely 
have observed other adults care for children, iky' then do ^hey not Lei thqso 
more competent caregivers? One possibility based upon operant l^arLg theory ' ^ 
ir that abuse-represents a. generalized form of behavior which the atuscr, as . " 

i-ehUA^^Vas reinforced for maintaining. In'.f act. recent -investigaLns^^'^''^^''^"-' 
-; * °^ ^*^^^1°P"-"? of^ggressive beha^^ or indicate that parents ^ 
^ ^« instrumental in reinforcing such anti-social bjhavior patterns. Tha\ such 
gj^^.lon^.malntalned styles of social inter;ction could take .the form of abuse in / ^ 



' . ^ aduJ*thood certainly seems possible. • , 

. . Recent analysis of data collected for the National Commission on the , 

• Causps and Prevention of^Violence provides additional support for this cgnten- 
tion.. Owens and Strauss found that interpersonal viole.nce received as a child, 
-observed as a cl^ild^and committed as a child, . correlated positively and consis-" 
■ • ' , tently. though mod^stiy^ with the' approval of interpersonal violence as an adult. 
. ^ ■ An alternative arjmore 'pbpiilar model adopted to explain how ab^se^nd * • 
ne^ldct lead to abuse Is psychodynamic in hature. The abusive adult, dynamic 
theorists contend, exi'sts in a^state of ' emotional deprivation as a result 
I of his early experience of not being loved. Haying ne"ver been "^notHered", this 

^ IndiViduaVas a parent, turns to his offsprfflg fox the nurturance of which he 
Is so in need. When this is not forthcoming, abuse, as discussed earlier in 
. • the proce/s. of role" reversal, is likely to result. * * •* • 

Another interpreta-fion. complimentary to the preceding, one, suggests thit " 
children who are unloved never' learn how to love. ' The absence of an .early . 
. loving relationship denies the child the e>p erience necessary for the development 
. of empathy, an essejitial component of mature love.. And the inability to 
empathize as .an adult inevitably results in the, parent's distortion of the 
^ nature oZ chlldhoodf an outcome of which ma^be role 'reversal and with it abuse. 
^ In additipn,- these unlove. children develop poor self_concepts; •. 

: ' . one consequence of such a negative self image is that as,aduUs,- these individuals 
-V believe their children to be worthless. T^ psyc'^ynamic process works as' ' 
follows: "Sfnce I am worthless.. anytHiAg of me iff al^o worthless." There 

5hould.be nothing disconcerting, then, about treratTg-a worthless objecr. the 
. ' > ■ » ' ' 

child, in a worthless, that is, abusive way. 

What these comp^limentary psychodynamic explLtYons suggest~^en, is that 
• ^ ■ early rejection, abuse and neglect disrupt the personality development of young 

. .children who, as adults, ^tend to be. aggressive. LensitiveV and •non:caring.• 
'..9^- ^^°"-="l*"ral data analys.ed'by Lner^^ndicat^ that -this "is 



a universal process not r«strj^ted solely to the' American scene. Rejected, " 
' ' ^ ■ ■ ' • ' -- . 

unloved children, the world o'ver,, hfe discovered, . grow up to become hostile, 

agresslve^ adults who aevaluate themselves and tend to be' eWiohally unre- 
sponsive. T^at adults' with such life histories and €iese characteristics 
^ abuse the^ir children should not be '^completely surprising. • • 

As one might expect, given t'k^ previous crJU^cisms of the available * 
research to date, no .acjrqMate- test of either this psychbdynamic' theory oT^^he 
previoysly -discussed learning explanations^has .been conducted. Hopefully; • 
this, inadequate state of affairs wijl be co\e'^ed in the nea'r future via ' ' 
investigations sampling large populations at random while using controlled'^ 
^desi^riS to explicitly test 'hypotheses. ' Only by adopting such procedures 
can the researcher be certain that those character^istics and experiences 
l<^en,tifikg4-as distinctive attributes of abuser's_^jnot merely .characteristics 
. of the greater population^ of .which abusers are -Only a part. 

Although the social, learning and f^sychodynamic theories were presented' 
separately, this shofild not be taken> implf that, these are necessarily • = 
competing explanatioiis . It seems reasonable to assume, until evidence .to the 
contrary is offered, that both- processes are, at work simultaneously. • 
•To sun^arize, factors ass.ociated with an- indi^ridualii tic ^explanation of 
causes of child abuse have been, presented, in addition, ^an^ak'empt has 
-be^h nfade to detefmine how ^uch^characteristics ^ej^jijithin the abuser as •'. 
w^ll as why they might eventuate IT abuse. >^^ref See. to the following ' 
section, Itjhould be no^ed^that a genk^al dissatisfaction with the psychiatric 
«odel. as presently conceived c^Tbe found among many writers ih the field.' 
Its strongest critic, Gelles, has noted that of 19 personality tr.its 

.Identified as characteristics of abusers., .only four have, been cited ^ two' or, 
more authors'. It. seems mandatory, tl^^^ that we look past individ.ualistic . 



22 



expl^anations o£ ^buse toward, as cklles suggest?, a .rifere sociological evalu< 
' ; — ^ • ' ^' ' • . • 

atlon of the problem. Before proceeding, however, we faq^V^ warn againsf, 
pitting these two approaches -against eacj? otherj our :unders tannine of chlld^ 
abuserdoes not yet permit us the luxury of selecting one theoretical model - 
.and discarding another, ' ^ ' ^ 



L_ Jhe_S.oclo logical Model . 

The sociological model is founded upon the premise that it is forces within 
the society, rathe^than within the individual, which are prilnarily responsible 
for the ocGurrenee^ of 'child., ^use. At the very root 9f this modej^s^the belief 
that when families are subjected to Stress, ^violsnce-^ is likely to result;' child" 
abuse is simply one form which this violence may take, • / 

^ Those- social factors vhich have been found to be relatedto • child abuse, 
and.^whi^h have been siiggested as I'ikely to irtcrease the stress 'under which 

^ ^ ' . ' » * 

families: eMsti wi 1 1 be ^ examined b^w . Before proceeding with this examin- ' 
ation. It shouH be -noted that- the majority' of the data'\tnpliCating vth^ 
social factors, and ther^y suggesting the relationship between social stress 
and child 'abuse, was collected ^rort subjects contacted through, or records ab- • 
taln6d from,- social service ag'enciffs and hoLspitals. Since poorer, families \ 
are moje likely to contact these agencies, a tendency exists for the lower 



social classes to be over .represeifted," This is an important corisideratlon ' /, 

to keep in. -mind in evaluating the ^yalidity of the social stress.model; any 
^ • . t •.*■■■ . - ■f ^ 

relationship observed between sSci^stress and child abuse may be artifactual, 

.the result of biased sampling. Becl^use social stres^ happens to be a general 
And widely re/;^gnized characteristic of the 'population studi.ed, it may appear 
to be <:ausally related to abuse when in actuality it is merely 9 general charr. 
acteristic of"l6Wer\ass families o£,Wch the studied abusive JamUier'are " 
only a part. ^ . .< ' V, ' \' 

Soc'lal -Class: Probably the most frequently reported .characteristic of 



• , - ' / / 1»,26, 62.69- 
abusivte aad neglectful* families is their lower socioeconomic -status,. . 

Paulson an<a- Blake ,^ for example, examined tRe hospital, records of 96 identified. 

r. ^ , * . • ^ . . - • ^ 

^ cases. of ab^se in the Los-Angel6s aifea between 1964 and 1967;: of the 50 
famfrlies fcir .which sufficient dala wasv available, 75% of the fathers of these 
households worked in unskilled and semi-skilled occupations^ ' Supportive of 
these 'findings was Gil's -flater' comprehensive national survey of 13,000 abuse 
kses; he foun^" that^^^t^e incomes of abusive families were below the natfonal 

* , . ' -■"'«.. • 

Before concluding, however , that; loyer socioeconomic fetatus and child abuse • ' 

•are. itiexfiricably related ^ it" must, again be emphasized that few investigations - 

n^ptihg this 'a.s50cia,tion have sampled rando'm cross sections of tli'e population. 

* 37 i» * ^^^"^ 

A study Johnson and. Mors4' rej>resent"s a case in point. Almost, ^ll. the 10^1 abused- 

Children whose hospital records were Ixamj^cTd by these investigators lived ^ ^ > 

in slums, one-third b^longecj to familieis receiving public assistance, and 

two-thirds lived in h6useholds headed by an adult wK^ had less thai a 'high. 

school education. Note though 'that, all .these children's records. wire drawn' 

from a hospital Ibcated in an economically depressed inner city area.r It would 

be improper, 'therefore^ ^o make generil^^tions to-'the4>opuiation at large on " 

the basis of thi'§, piece of reseat<:h. ■ » ^- " • 

^ . - ^ • . . ^ '^' 

Irrespective of the ,pi;6fceding cautloiiary remark, the' relationship, between ' \ 
S'ESjand abuse can not be dis count ed.^-'- A number of well designed investigations 

have repeatedly fqund support. for the contention that .abuse is more fr-quent ' ' 

., * ' 24 ■ , '"' ■ ^ 

amon^ poorer, families. Garbarino, for example-,^ In-'what ^might be labelled • 

« macro-variable' demographic study, found/ by correlating characteristics' of ^\ 

counties, in New York state with thei^r- rbipective'rates of abuse, that economic' 

stress v^as the best single predictor of a'buie rates on the county ^evel. 

While adopting a completely different methodology, Giovanni and Bil lings ley/^ • , 



were abl4 to demat^gtrate -that even*within a low SES population; Income level . " 
. - <lifferent£at;ed. between- adequate, potentially -negleotful. and neglectful . 
. . ' families:; Hospital; ricor4s revealed that the neglectful famines were'signt- ' 
flcantly poorer 'than contrast groups. ' - 

Since a ootable few workers in the field of abuse have reported t^at the 
• maltreatment of; children occurs across a wide array of SES groups, there is ' . 

a- .need to"yxpl^in- why abuse is so frequently found to be related to lower • 
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social class stattis., Data^ from Gil ' s national survey shed ^ some light on 
. ^ this subject. .'He found that the principle reporting agencies of abuse were . 

hospitals (49%) and-.the police (23%); private physicians and social agencfes • 
, . «<^<^0"nted for a mere 3% of the reported eases of abuse he studied. Since'it. 
. Is well known that the poo^r are more Xikeiy to use the public ^ospitals than ' ^ 

the private physicians of t(eir middle class; counterparts, or r^ ifto, trouble 
. vith the police fox that matter, it is not surprising th*tt a|?us'e in this . 

• population' is more likely to come under public scrutiny. It seems justified, 

^ then.' to suspect that abuse in the middle'' class is r^re frequent th^n 'studies " 
and surveys presently indicate. 

. Unemployment: In -addition to being poor, or pod4ly in conj^lnction with 
^ ^. being po^>r, abuse appears in families suffering from unemployment. G^rs.^\ / 
aforementioned survey found that nearly one-half of the fathers implicated.: , 
In the abuse cases'^xamined ver^ not' employed throughout; the yeal in which 
•the abusKe^incldent^occurred. Ev^n after employing elaborate itati^ticJl ^ ' 
, procedures in order to account for the biased reporting evident in^Gil's data, " ' 
. Ught found, that fsther'.s unemployment remained important; this factor most^ 
frequently dif ferentia^d abusers, from non-abusers. ^ ' 

Why should unemployment effect the. rate of abuse?. One explanation offered . ' 
by Gelles i§ that family violence, possibly taking the form of abuse, may - 
; be a respcrtlse by the father' to bein^ dethroned 'as 'family provider. This may ' 
-. ^ especially be the case when unemployment results in a sense of personal 

ERLC ... ; ,^ , 1^ 



powerlessness; ^or one way retail thaC^owei is by exercising one's force . 

\ '< 62 ' / * ' 

against dafctiseless children. 



An alternative, though not necessarily ^^peting explanation, considers • 
it Important that the unemployed parent' spends a large period 'of tirrf^, pre- ^ 
viously spent "at the work place, at home. If the parent ,^s not prepared for 
the everyday pressures resulting from being around children, or if his int-^t- 
actions with them^even W'er the best of cirqumsta^ices. are not harmonious. 
-the.n the likelihood of his becoming "angry and ej^pr^^silng this sentiment 
"^^ard the children is enhanced. 

Whatever the actual medi'atin^ {process by which unemployment increases the 
likelihood of abuse, xi is fairljr obvious that the loss of 'a job can Jesuit 
in an exceedingly stressful home situation with potential for volatile social 
interaction. 

• . Social Isolation: An often ci.ted- characterisitc of ^abusive families is 
their general isolation from the rest of the coinmunity. * ' ''^^'"'^^'"^^ " 
-Elmer's. ' early study^f«und that 'abusive mothers had'fewer formal as well 
is informal associations outside the home than'd'id two comparison groups of' " 
mothers,^ In asfditlon, these abusive parents scored higher* on an indejf o'f 
•noMe.' More recent work by Newberger* and^ his coll.eagues^^reported similar 
results. ^In comparing three groups" of subjects, these researchers found that"/ 
abusive- and neglectful families had fewer phonei and p^rce.ived their neighbor- 
hoods as ^as ^rie^pdly than a control^ group. . . 

^ IVo explanations are available to acj^tft for this oft:ciE|-d association 
between social Isolation and child abase'.' A theory based upon social cofifomity 
posits ..that ^berrarft- i;ehavIor.|such as Ahild-maltreatment could occur -onlf •• 
..under condltions- in which nor^^rtifel sanctions regarding child.c.re'pr'actices 
-re lacking.. F^Xies that .r,teive-£e„ visitors, be they friends; nMghbors. 



or relatives, avid whose contacts with the outside world arc infrequent, would, 
be unlikely to have their caretaking~ scrutinized and thus criticized when 
. and lf.lt surpasses socially accepted limits. . . 

An alternative, but not necessarily ^ompeting explanation, posits- stress 

as the critical attribute to account for* the relationship -btsEwaen abuse and 
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Isolation. AccorSing to Kempe, what abcs^ve families lack" is a"lifeline." 

During particularly Stressful times, they have no means -of escape; no. friends 
or. relatives to turn to for help. Data from a recent st^y by Gireen-. Gainel 
and Sandgrund supports this contentioi^; .iiany of th^,60 abusiVTJnothers inter- 
viewed by .these researchers reported they could not find help in their child- 
rearing role because they felt alienated from extended 'families. In fact, 
follow-up analysis of this data indicated th§t :to a sllltHtically significant 
^ exteVit, these abusive mothers received • less assistance \n caring for their 
children than did a comparison group of 30 neglectfuL mothers, who, if should 
be note5, received less assistance than^did a ' i^coup of non-^busive/negi 

ful controls. " . . ' * • 

* '* o 

•r A_number Of fact^ associated with child abuse seem 4:o foster the isola- 
tion which characterizes so many of these families. Fot example, both " 
single parenthood and high^mobility have been fountf to be frequent in 
^ abusive households. * ' ' Whatever the ^reason for the observed isolation, . 
- the data seem.td indicate that when families are^^'cut of^ from the com^uJty, - 
both in t^rms of formal and inf.ormal ties, the* probability of stress^creases, 
the possibility of social sanctioning of child care practices decreases^ ' " 
and, as "a result, the likelihood of abuse is enhanced. ; ' 

Size of -Faipiiy-and Spacing .of Children; Additional ^-characteristic's ■ of — 
^jfamily, structure which appear_to be re.lated to the incidfence of child abuse • 
-..are -the number o'f phildren.in the f.naly and the spacing of these children.^^ > 
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Gil*s national survey revealed that' not only did the proportiot?. of abusing * 

_ families (39.57.) with fovfr or more children exceed the proportion found in ' 

the general population (19.6%) r bue that the -proportion of abusing families 

with one or two children (18% and 22%, respectively) was less' than- that 

• . • V • 73 

: found in the population at large (32% an4. 30%, respectively). Young's 

^arly study of abused and neglected children disfcerned the same pattern; 20% 
of the families she. investigated had fewer than three children whereas ^T|^ 
had greater-. than six! ^' • . ' " ' . 

The relationship between family size and child abuse does not appear 
• • . 45 ' 

to be restricted solely to the United States. Light reported that in 

both New Zealand and England, the proportion of abusive families with four 
or more children is much greater than that found in the general spopulations. 

Working within the stress model, the relation 'be tweea family aize and 
incidence! of abuse. Suggests ,tha"t the more children the family has, the greater 
the strain ^ced upon the available resources, economic aftd otherwise*.*' If ^ " 
the family is poor to btegin with, it is" easy to imagine the increase in stress 
that accompanies each additional child. ' • ~ ^ 

. Da^ on spacing indicate that children increase kress in ways other 
than simply adding to the drain on "available resourced. The fact that -abv/se 
Is fouhd more frequentlyin families with children clos'ely spkced^ suggests . .. 
that the daily cho):e of> qaretaking can become so burdensome as\to result in ^ 
abusd. When resources- are scarce and children dre close in a^Xarticularly 
If young and thus highly .dependent, the disruptive . forces plabed upon ami ly 
Uf6 increase dramatically. ,j,roabably past the point .at which sotTercLn'hope 
to cope effectively. «<>^ 0 , f ^ 

Marital 'Discord, and Household Disorganization: Twoj internal aspects of ^ . 
Wly life have frequently been assoi(*L^ted with the occurrence of child abuse: 
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marital discord and household disprRanization. .\n cai-iv ..uid. V-.:. • 

t^at suggested the .relationship ^'.ptween child nial(;rt!n(;n.c.uc. jp.J •! cs, .1 •.i2^"<l " 

householdi-kist be interpreted cautiously since shft studied o.-.lv - '^v ,i 

clinical sample of .abusive and' neglectful families. More dcHnicSju 'um.cUi- 

sions can'be drawn, however, from a later and better designed in-.-'^c- .t.'.xov. . 

18 ^ ' ' • - . 

conducted by Elmer- that included a group of abusers alonj; x,-ith tvo c< ntrasc 
groups. -Her observational data indicated, in substantiating the rn t l.jidUty 
of Young '3 early work, that abusiye households had fewer system;i,tic routines 
than non-abusive households, ' . , 

Both of these investigators, also reported that marital discord was high 
In abusive and neglectful families. Elmer measured this by -questionins her. 
subjects on their frequency of -quarreling with their spouses "and about any. . - 

.repeated sepai^ations. Young reported th?t little shared activity occurred . 
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between couples in abusive families. And, more recently, Greeti found in 

hls>reyiously cited controlled study, that abusive mothers were e:jperiencing 

more marital difficulty at the time they were interviewed than were mot-hers, 

from neglectful and non-abusive/neglectful comparison groups. It remains * ^ 

unclear, however, why marital ,di.fficulty x^as mentioned by three times as • 

many mothers in the control (217.) as in the neglect g'roup'(7%). Nevertheless, 

It shoul^be mentioned that the absence of a warm, af fection/rCe relationsh|^ 

within" the marital dya4 in abusive households ha's been repeatedly npte^ by ""^^ 
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•researchers working with small elinic'al samples. . ' ' 

In light gf these^ditjgs it is interestif| that practitSSetf ha^e fre- 
quently observed (Jfi^non^^abusin^ adult- prote\:ting his or her abusive partner;^^ 
Such protection tomes in both active and passive forms ; the spouse may deny 
his partner's behavior or more simply fail to report" it to the proper ^dS- 
ities. Two possible Explanations are offered to Account foY this paradoxical 



behavior. ' The silqnt partner !^^y ha abuser himself or may simply be 

in /Such need of a companion, h.wcvsr iiviJequato, that he or she cannot take 

the^ appxogriate steps to protect hfs/.hor own clii'ldren. 

Family stress seems quUte likely to be- the result of the documented 
household disorganization and marital discord found" in abusive families/ 
One can. only suspect that when the internal workings of the family break' ' 
ddwn, as a result of external stress or independent of it, that the>po6ential, 
for abuse .increases. ' . ^ . ' . . 

It seems, on the basis of the work reviewed, here .concerned with the 



social stress model of abuse, that what is lacking in these families are adequate 
topitig .skills. In some sense, the striking out again&t^children may be a . 
coping strategy 'itself ; an a^ttempt to exert one'-s power in a powerless 
situation, an Attempt to quiet an annoying child.when the resources are nht ' 
available to m*eet his needs, or ah attempt to control and organize a world 
that seems to be lacking in organization. * . ■ 

MorV appropriate coping strategies -must -be available," however-i, eveh, u^der 
such stressful conditions; other families subjected to limilar stress do not 
resort -to abuse.^ This suggests, then, .that however helpful a social stress ' 
or general sociological model .appears to^ be in. accounting foV abuse, that.it- 
wnnot, in and-of itself, explain why abuse occurs. In other. vords, in 
a^iJition to-considering,-the stressful social forces that impinge upon a , 
■family and'^the psychiatric histories of tte ^adtilt family members,.t^e mu^ 
examrne-other parameter^ of influence that might cause abuse. In the/next 
section an Attempt atfhis is undertaken by examining the child's roke in abuse, 

ThefEffect of the Child|pn his Caregiver-^Mode l 

ihir attempts to conceptualize the system of relationships eiiisting " " " 
between adults, children and the society in'vblch they live, iti'^order to .' ■ 
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-obtain a better underatanding of .the process at work in, child abuse, have been, to 

: a. gteat extent, -limited. by the general .theoretical, models available in the 

social sciences. : The notion tha't parents, and ^society shape the' developing 

.young organism- through a process iabe-Hd4 socialization is one of the oldest. 

" ■ ^ • ■ 66 

most widely accepted, and well entrenched . of these models. Only in the 

relatively recent past has this :unidirectional approach to socialization, so^ 
long the cornerstone; in our thinking about child development, been seriou/ly 
questioned,. 

' ■ .-"i • « » . . » ^ 

Contemporary psychological theorists and researchers alike, par/cularly 
• those conc-^ned with -the parent-childs^^^f^ are becoming incre^ngly awa^ 
that at the very moment inWielr^a^^ts are 'affecting their' ^Idren'^ 
development, those. chiW^are themselves exerting an eno/^ous '.amount of 
Influence upon the bAi^ior of their own parents. 

The possibility thatWh a bi-directiona; proces/ of cause and efflct • 
might be at work in cases-of\^ld abuse was firsy{on.sidej?ed when researchers 
and practitioners began to r(At^, in many ihst/ces, that a'single child within 
a large family was selected as the target of^buse. In fact, in one ddcumentid J 
case, a child was abused not only in his /n home, but in the" foster, home in 
which he was placed as well (McKay, ciddi by Milowe and Lourfe ). The j' 



question that arises, ,f, course, is^6; why should: a single child' become the - 
. target- of maltreatment?. Is thereAomething that " the abused child is doing ' 
Chat would , implicate him as a /usteitive agent in abuse? ' > 

•In this sectiorx of they/per. Ividence collected to date concerning characteristic 
of abuse^children that ppint to thJrole they mi'ght play in their own mis- • ' ., , 
treatment will be selXvely revieid.* Before proceeding with this review.' 



. ^ - • A .more cdhp^ensive review of rllated research can be found in a recent paper . 
^ • . "V-.'- './^^ ■ 20 • 1 . ■ ' • ' ' 

• ; 'by Friedrich /nd BoriskiA/ Once acail ^^ ei, i^ u 

/ .... • ..unce agaito it should be noted that this 
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Is paper is base4 

- \ * 
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however, it is necessary'tq point out thnt in conceptualizing the,^ole oJ^ the ' 
child, we are not/restricting ourselves to willful and intentional patterfis 
Of behaving/aiWed at- inciting one's parents. , In fact, as we- will see, many - 
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of. those featui^es Observed in abused children that implicate them as-^Iicitors 

of m^tMreatmeht, include -personal peculiarities over which they have "no control". / 

It "has often been argued that abused childrein differ from their siblings 

and peers prior to their rnartre^tment. ^In suppori: of this conterition'are lata- 

■; .28 . .' . . 

from Gil's survey showing that 297, of tlie i^dentified abused children exhib- 

Ited some -deviations* in social interaction and general func'tioniDKgi'ior to 

their repprted abuse. An additional 14%- suffered from- sope difficulty, ^n 

physical functioning .wi-th '87. displaying some form ^ intelledttial impairment.' 

^Birrel and Birrel, in their investigation of abused children in Australia,' ' 

noted a similar pattern of- abberant development ;■ onp quartet of their^2 

subjects were foupd to have been born with physical anomolies. /johnsbn and 

•Morsd, working with a 'large clinical sample,' found- tli&t a f»n 707. of thei^ 
101 Index cases exhibited some form of developmental. deyiatiorTrAhese'- took 
the 'form of poor speech, physidal deformities and toilet and feeding problem^. ' 

It Is interestihg to note that even the child we If are^ workers who dealt with' 

tliese children reported them to be^iffi'cult to manage. - They characterized' * • 

•them as ••whiny, fus^y, listless, chronically.cryi^gNemanding, stubborn, resistive,'- 

negativistic, pallid^ sickly, emaciated^fearf^i,^^ (p,. 149>'. 

. .These data, then/ suggest that these atypical children whotseem ' to -run 

a high .risk of b-eing abused, are ejfti^emely; difficult to Q|re.^.f^|v^n the ; 

case.o^those -parents backing jhe nec^p^^esou^^f skills and information 



upon a more lengthy manuscript.-writVen prior to the appearance of the, jvist ' 
cited revl^cw; only where it is referel^.ed has it influenced the present work. 

■> ' '21 
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required • fo-r^ faking cere <i^f and coping 'withlan atypical , child, seems ■ 
plausible that abuse is a decayed response to the frustratibn experienced '* 
.in the caregivins role. Dai^iy parenting is an extremely demanding job;. 
-vhpnthe necessary reinforcement offered by a happy, responsive and smiling, 
child -is not forth'comins"', ^'the^i^rden of the tasl^ may become too' great for 
certain parents. c .« _ 



Prematurity in the_.form of low birth weight and early gestatidnal age / 
^ i . ~ • 47 20 

has also been identiYie.d as characteristic of ' abused children.' Fo'ntana . ^ 

■fQund that one-quarter of his maltreated subjects were belou averaC' in 

18 .-^ . ' • 
weight -at birth; Elmer and ^regg ^.reported a similar figure (30%>1^. for the ' 

sampler they studied.^ And after exa4ning the case records of 51 children 

diagnosed as suffering from"the bat-tered child syndrome " who had been ad- 

mitted to Montreal's Children's Hospital over a nine year peri6d,'"Jlein and - 

Stern discovered .tha't 23.5% wefe -beipw average in weight at the time tif 

. . . * • ' - , ' • ^ , ^' 

their biirth. ' ' ^ ' , 

Sinc^ the normal incidence of l6w* bi^th height in the .population at'largfe 
is between TU and 8%, it\appears that children born prematurely run the in- 
creased risk of being the'vict:ims of ab^ise. ..The question which .remains, to* 
be answered is why. Two possible^ explanations are available. " The, first " 
follows directly from the -jjtevious discussion of the .reiattonship "between ' 

•atypicality and abuse. Since we know that premature babies are like'ly .to 
suffer developmental difficulties, it follows that their chances' of.beinU 
abused increase "witl^ the seriousness of their deviations.- . 
\ ■ The second explanation for the relationship between prematurity and" ;buse, 

- is based upon some retent investigations, emerging f ro^T^wo projects-examining 
^^^^^^MM^^^^ separation and. later tnother-infant intfej- 

a.cfron. Kennel. Klaus and their colleaaues hav^-disccvered that norrilal 



hospital procedures involving the sepbr>ition oY mothers an/th^ir premature 

infants, for extended periods of time when\tfie infants* are placed in inte^i- 

8^e care nurseries^ ^ may disrupt the social bonding which naturally occurs 

jptween the mother and hex tieonate.-. Such disruption, it is argued^ may 

negatively inf liience 'the mother's developing attachment to her baby; one 

consequence of which may be placing her infant at increased risk for other 

than biological reasons. If this is indeed the* case, and abuse is oneof 

the possible side effects of such early separation, then a cVreful look at' ■ 

standard hospital procedures is in order (see Section on Remediation). 

, Another characteristic o/ the cK'dd which has-been linked , to the occurrence 

'of abuse involves the decisions made when the child was conceived and horn. 

9. ' ■ ' _ 

Blumberg has suggested that an unwanted baby, resulting from "an unplanned 

pregnancy, i'Tlikely to be rejected ;^nd one manifestion of such a reaction 
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may be abuse. Some- data recently , reported by Green provide support for 

^ i ^ ' . 

this contention;- 84% and 89% of the 60 abusiv6 and 30 neglectful -mothers he ' 

Interviewed reported tjjieir 5^13"year^ old indeX children"to be unplanned, 
^whereas the respective figure ^f or a no^-abusive/neglectful control group 
W3S-55%. Since so "many "mistakes" ate probabjy not abused, as indicated by 
the slzeabje figure for Green's control group, it would be erroneous to 
conclude that this characteristic is sufficient to result 'in abuse. However, 
Vhen the unplanjied child effects a significant drain upon already limited, 
resources, when he is the result of an illegitimate union, o"r when he serves ^ 
to come between His mother and^ fatlier, it seems Itkeiy that the potential for 
abus^wotJ^d increase drama tica If y."^ •" . 

Ihe work'reviewed ' .- related tp' the -thi^^T^Z^I^^^ ] 
• ■"■ - ■ ' ■ • - 

discussion .has so far been concerned with characteristics of the chiJLd^over 

vhlch he has no control that may increase his. chances ^of being^maltreated; 



Is there anyt4iii| the child 4oes that. might cau^c abuse but \^ich.he might . 

i ^ ' ':■ / " " '55,56 

- be able to control? Recen t work by Pa^-ke and his colleagues . suggests that 

ther^is. These researchers had adtilts observe chi^drel^s 'reactions to being 

disciplined on a videotaped monitor; they were then instructei-to" press a* ' 

button indicating hox^ they would' rfespon^ if the child misbehaved on a second 

^ occasion. By systematically altering the child's response, , these researchers 

vere able to show' that the punishment the' child received was a function of 

the way he behaved; when'he responded reparatively (by offering to replace 

•the book he had Tcnocked over) adult's rea'cted significantly less puni'tiyely 



than when he behaved djefiantly. 



Inlhis section of the i^aper^some of .'the" chara'ct^istics of phe abused" ' . 
chil4;;#ich exist prior to his maltreatraent^^that have been imj^icated as ■ ' 
causative agents in the process of abuse have been reviewed; It should be 

recognized that those few chdratteri sties discussed rep;t^sent only a small 

• ' ' ■ / 

portion of the ways the. child m#.y actually elicit abule. Of utmost importance 

■ * \^ ' / ■ 4 • ' 

may be the" match -between the attributes of the chi^ld and those 'of his care* " 
&^^^T^'_^^i-'^<^T^en are kncfwn.for example, to vary^nNtheir activity levels. 
If a slow paced mother has a highly energVij/child , the ^potential for 
cpnfUct woirtd appear to be sizeable, Coye'rsely, "a highly active mother , 
(o£^athe#) with an inactive an^ unresoo^isive chilh 



inactive an^ unresponsive chiM may find herself ' 



resenting the child. What seems to hi important, then, is the congruency^^" 
between,a parent's desire/ and ex^e4:tations and her child's characteristics. 

Children .ai^ also^knpw to differ in their nee^^or physical contact; 
Schaffer and Emerson found ^at .a small , group 'of the infants they, studied ' 
could be lauelled'"non-Cudd^rs>; the'se childreft fussed when held^too long 
and rarely clambered oht/ thel^:^ parents « laps. tnoihet, iif • father expecting 
to have a close physi^l relationship with fils child might interpret this 
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tendency to^avoid proximal contact as a. sign of rejection. The potential 
for 'paretital backlash in such a situation is certainly conceivable. 
. ^ Temperament would also seem to be an importairt factor in determining 

how a parent .reacts to his diild. The work of Thomas, Chess and Birch^^- 
■ indicates that some childreii are more difficult to car^ for than %x& 

others. They are slow to warm up fo new*situations , foods «nd places, and 
.-• are not well cycled in their biological rhythms. In addition, they seem 

to Kave iQv/er thresholds of distress. If the parent himself i.rnpt sensitive 
to such i-diosync-ratic characteristics., . and/or *cannot 'adapt to them, the 
potential for paren't- child conflict must surely increase . and with it 
the possibility of abvfse. T 

From these additional comments it is apparent that the' fthild brings much 
^ into his relationship with his parents which may be^extremely^^nfluential , 
In determining the. way in which he is treated. For tST^ reason it is 
esseneial, as suggested earlier, that any theoretical mS^der hoping to 
explain abuse, consider the recipient of that ^buse as an integral part of 
the system in which maltreatment occurs. • • 

It has not been the goal, of the' paper through this j,oin£ 'co build" a' 
• comprehensive theoretical mod-el of child abuse. • RTther, its more{limlted___: 
purpose was to identify some of the building bli,cks which any adequate 
model must eventually include. Thexefor.e,' not .only, have the forces at 
. work vithi^xi the individual and the society ^hich contribute to the probltm 

of abuse b^en critically examined, but characte^isUcs of th^ltreated child 
-Which may effect and contribute to his poor, .treatment have bei; di^^ussed ^^^^ \ 
as Well. ■ , 



As the groundwork has now been laid' ' . 

' " is appropriate to turn to an 
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examination "o^f remediatign^strategies based upon theie three theoretical 

models of_the etiotogy of child abuse.- ' . - '• s 

> . . ' ^ • ') 

: ' ' ♦ REMEDIATION 

; It iXlie^goal of the remainder' of this paper to critically examine 
. . , remediation strategies^ • derived from each of the previously discussed ' ' "• 

models df^abuse, ;tha.t have been implemented or.cyjuld be implemented, in the 
~ near future." ■ • 1 '' -"<„ ',.. V';, ' " " • • * 

• The Psychlattlc Model , ; 

■ The classic approach to treating child 'Suse' as an individual problem' 
take6 the^form o£ psychoJ:herapy . , The adoption of such a te^h^^ique assumes, 
that defi^eated emotional disturifance^ are responsible for the ^bi^sbr^s 
violent and aggressive behavior. Iq accordance Jith-^his thesis and the- 
principles^f psychodynamic therapy, it'is expected that the aberrant 
behavior will disappear ^en" insight into its etiology is "achieved! , ^ 

^Ambre behavior' ojiented therapy assumes that abuse Us a learned pattern 
of Interacting with chiUren. By creating conditions in the ^abus'er ' s - ^ 
cnvlronme^t.-which -no' longer reipforce this behaviot^but rather support 
«orT-apa«>priate strategies Jor dealing with children . .'i^t is assumed'tW the'^ 
- -buslve.teha^.ior Viu' be extinguished. A recent'and exce-ilently designed \ ""• ; 
; .obseWa-tional -investfgation of abusive, neglect ful^^nd cohtrol -fami-ldesr' 

- , ' Interacting in structured situations- J8 their own'.hoines.^pr^vides* some ' • 

guidelines for the directions such,modificatioh effgrts ought to take. ^^'''^ ' 
,^ ' TO cite only two of the many, findings ".mergirfg fro^SrTkV.rdetaileii" beLvior • ' 

' recordings of fkily interaction relevant' to the issue .of, modification, Burgess 

and Ms associates reported' that mothers in legally identified abusive ' ' > . 
• ^^-cted-4pr fewc;,ositive.c^i^L To .theV family members an^ V 

• r^spon^d negatively to their chlld^e^n more f^e^^fiy , hi did mothers » * 
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in matched control familiesV ' , . / 

• • . ' ^ . . «• . 

'■^ A popular apjiroach to retnediationv founded upon a somewhat mord psycho-. 

*. ^ ' • , " ' ■ . 

dynamic model of abuse, employs lay therapists to be a friend and confidante • 

^ • of the abuser. Beginning with ,the assumption that it is "the absence of a 
^ norturant and caring relationship, either in childhood or in adulthood;, 
whieh eventuates in role reversal and abuse, the therapist functions t.o 
emotionally^ support the parent;' The propojients -of such an approach argue^ 
that professional tilferapists, are not essential or even necessary; warm, 
sensitive' adults, experienced in rising their own childrA, .who •can'' under- / 
^. stand the Abuser's situation and .empathize with his pligljt, are quite' 
capable of filling the role. ' < 

, • _ In order for this remediation strategy to be effective, however, it 'is 
; - essential that the thetapist" not threaten the abuser; for this reason, person? 
^ indigenous^ to the community of the abuser are most' often- employed. In 
. addition, the therapist must; recognize that the Parerit^^gi^t the child is ^ 

the sole focus of his concern. Unless the parent ^a^^^^^^at s<Se-. * " 
' Qne is^especially interested, in his well Ling an^ not^pL^ avail^le to*, , 
^ help the children, it is doubtful th^t the\^^,^t^^;^fy^^^^on successfully. 
. • Self iielp groups modelled after Alphoholics Anonymous are als& being' 

employed to helpphild abusers. Parents Anonymous, as these groups are ^- 
called, Assume, like the lay therapy program; that "the abuser 'a.' lack of 
- , emotiona.; support and absence of a sense of being Understoqd lie at the root 
; . . of his problem. , From the ego ,s"trengfch derived from the^ group interaction 

pr-ocess, fostered by the realization that he is not alon'e and by the. establish^^" 
n.ent of cmpathiV relationships with others., the abusef,^it is believed, become^. 
. able to -discontinue. his problem behavior. • 



effectiveness of these various approaches to remediation, it is reasonable 
to hypothesize tSat two" components of any psychological technique must - 
exist before it can successfully reduce the probability of abuse occurring. 
First-, t^e psychological needs of the abuser must be understood and treated. ' 
With the exception of the behavior modification therapy, a 11. the 'techniques '* 
reviewed include this component to some de.gree. • The lay therapy and self-help 
group approached mor^e adequately achieve this criterion than' does traditional- 
psychotherapy; both ^^rpaches' provide the individual abuser with the emotinal 
support he desirest. whereas psychotherapy qffers him primarily insight into 
his p'l^oblems. ^ • ' - ' ' ' 

The second component hypothesized as essential for an effective^ 
individually- oriented, remediation strategy involves providing the abuser 
ylth some tyi^e of behavioral alternative to his abusive response. It is ■ 
this characteristie-'^fiieh behavior modification exemplifies but which 
traditional -psychotherapy and self-help groups seem to be most lacking. 
Modelling of appropriate -behavior is. built into the lay therapy appJ^ ■ 
-which, when consixiered with its^ previously^ discussed advantage, would^sugges^^ 
■It to be a -potentially effective technique. The psychological literature 
on imitation indicates ^ that modelling of the 'therapist would be likely sitTce 
the role expressly involves being nurturant and supportive to the person ' 
wK6 is to do the modelling. ^ . ^ > • 

Having reviewed and commented upon som^ of the strategies' of remediation 
based upon the psychological model of abuse, we turn next to those that' 
represent logical extensions of the sociological* model! 



The Sociological Model • ' ' 

• Underiyifr the. sociological model of 'child "abus^e is the basic "assumption 
that It is. the conditions-rwithin the society that%ause abuse. Logical ' 
• : . ^ 28 • ^' 
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•extrapolation from this prcmi'se suggests that if the incidence of abuse is' * 
to be reduced, then^the social conditions ^tiiat foster it mvist be altered. 
Ae following consists, then, of .an examinati^Wf-^ome of th^'remediaa on 
efforts already implemented, based upon, t^.philosophy, as well as other 
suggested, but not yet implemented' -social changes expected to-reduce'the 

Incidence of abuse. - ' • 

• 28 

• Working within the framework of the stress .njodel, Gil has argued that 

only a radical restructuring of American society cart be effective in coping 

With the problem of chifd abuse. Basic to this restructuring is the .revamping 

of the resouce distribution system as it presently exists; poverty must, be . 

ellniinated unconditionally and education must be' offered to all who desire 

^t. In addition, comprehensive healthcare and social servicfs, and adequate 

■ ■ ■ " r ' - ^ V 

. housing and income must be the right of every citize'n. Obviously, 4^il's ' 

recommenaatiohs have not^ been implemented and there Is some basic disagreement 
as to whether such a radical transformation of society would, in and itself, • 
wl^ out abuse. . > • . ^ 

Other writers hpe also suggested socially oriented approaches to . 
. remediating the pr^blem>of abuse but ha^^ been more modest in regards to - 
whjt they see as necessary social ^changes/- E«t'rapolating from his data 



Indicating that the educational and day care facilities available for' ' 
. pre4choolersure. highly predicf^^^ abuse on a county level, Garbarino^"^ 

. - ;has «,ggested that mort* childfcare networks-fee established. :rhe stress ' 
.^^ model posit; that" full time care of young children-is extremely demanding Z 
; ^ ^ and that any services offering p.rt time relief might greatly reduce the" 
pressure placed upon "parens which cause them to abu7e. ' 

Ctlsls nurseries have b'een estaTlished to deal "with this' problem on an. 
emergency Sasis, .when parents are experiencing the stress- of caregiving to 
. •*^«---^^-^Wfe,l they „.ght. express -their anger-a^ ' 

ERIC , J • 
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by- abusing their children, .these centers serve as .dropping off points. 
When the p^arent has composed himself, possibly by havi-ng a few hours alone. ' 
* or mpxe realisticaliy ,«/,,tK fewer children to cope with, he returns to reclaim 

° • ' ' ' : . ' • • . 

the thild. ' ' " : ! - 

Homemaker services have also been made available "to abusive families 'in 
attempt to e.Stablish an orderly environment in homes that are known^to be 
sorely lacking in organization. This,' it is argued, Vill not only reduce 
immediate pressures but educate, parents in ways t6 manage their family so 
that the stress of daily life need not become greatet than is necessary. 

^ne of the most frequently cited characteristics which seems to differ- 
entiae^abysive from hbn-abusive families is. isolation^froni one 's neighbors, ■ 
relatives, l^JKi^ie formal and .informal organizations within'-'the community. 
It has been suggested that in those^ communities ^where abuse is frequent 
social -networks should be= -encouraged in order to help integrate isolated" 
families into-.the mainstream of community life. A proposal by Bronfentrenner 
and Cochran is focused dire'ctly toward, this issue,;' MStiliai'ng community . 
support workers, these researchers hope to stimulate the , development of social 
networks which will function to support fa^iilies in 'their childrearing 
role. Although this "gfcological e-xperfm Jt"' is 'not , ainfed directly toward 
reducing the ;^cidence of abuse, ithere is no reason programs with thisi^. 
specific goal^in mind could not adopt such a treatment-jjrevenXion modelv-r 

Therecognitition that parents need help in their roles as child- 
rearers- Suggests an important approach to soci^ change -vhieh might have,: 
long term effects on'rates of^ aSJise as well as the general 'rearing of, . 
America's children, and is related to one, consequence ojthe observe^ 
^^ecay of the extended family and the • institutionalizatiin of public education 
In. this cbuntry: radical age segregation withiii. the pre-adult population.' 



Chi'ldren In Ame^xa spend most of their day. with peers and, a, result, ' 

rarely interact with children younser or older* than themselves. It is 

••here suggested that opr society's failure to socialize its* children and 

teenagers -fqr parenthood by not providing them w£th practical-^ experience 

, t- ' ■' > ■ - i-.^ 

in caripg for children may be 'greatly responsible for the rising abuse ' 
and neglect rates that have been observed. » 

A remedial approach .to this problem has been 'adopted<^ an emergency 

. basis in the case 'of chiijd abuse; chi#ld 'management classes are offered to 

\ ■:' , , 

abusers in hopps (jf trailing them to be better child rearers. Unfortunately 

It has been documented that many similar attempts ta'reach parents have been 

- 16 y ' 

relatively unsuccessful. These disturbing findings suggest that an 

alternative strategy • fo/ accotnplishing this same result needs »to be adopted. 

One recommendation., hefartily endorsed^ by this writer, is, that sociali- 
zation for parenthood begin early in l^'fe. By permitting and encouraging 
schqol age children and teej;i^agers to experience and care for young children, ' 
it 1% hypothesized 'that they will^not only gain an important sense of 
responsibility, but an awareness of," and sensitivity to childhood as well. 
Through experiencing -somfe. o^the responsibiities, joys^ and displeasures o/ 
caregiving while. giowing;%p„ adults might be better able to decide whether 
they want to, raise, children. • \ ' 

: • <a 

One hypothesized outcome of such responsible decision making is that 
lt»dividuals -who have discovered before they accepted the fu^i responsibilities 
of rearing that- they do not enj^y car^giving, would choose not , to become ' " 
parefits. ^Those^aduUt whp have/judged tjieir eajrly experience .with- childr.^ ' 
to hav^ been Enjoyable- and ^warding, -yeT difficult and trying at times, 
would be able- to confidentiy,..^et not naively, choose to become pa^^nts. 

•A social and educational j^olicy that supported programs aimed it 
socialization for parenthood might gre4 effect thefeof ' 
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Eot^ntial. abusers, discoverinn that childrearin, is not a role, t^ey desire 
.. to adopt. -would likely forego ~1he responr-ibilities of parenthood.- Present 
. day abuse, stemming from ignorance of chiUi b,h.vior 'and development should 
Become all but non-exikent. The early experience, of responsibility 
from caring for children, might also increase the self-esteem of th,ose most 
- in need of some ego support which their own .ho,„e/fail.< to provide and whfch 
we have seen to be related to abuse. -And finally abused children would be 
, able to observe alternative modell whose child ,ca,re:behavior they might -" 
Imitate; such mo^lelling could be rewarded. and in thi7,.ay we might be able 
to break the oft noted inter-generational ' cycle of a|use. These ideas ' ' 
represent .Just some of the ways in which adequate early experience in care- 
taking before adopting the role fuLUiime might decrease thi incidence of ' 



abuse. 



I«o final f.ctow impUcated.by th^ socloiogical model „hlc<i 1£ altered,, 
■nlght^edjice abuse are the rampant violence ■'f.^.ctr can. be 'obsW at all 
levels In our so-ciety ahd more speciflcUy, the general/acceptance 6f 
corporal punishment as a means o£ discipline, cil'^ =rgue-d, as have ' 
^others, that abuse Is a "atural extension' of the/4rydeyvlole«ce.so ' 
. accepted as part of the A^eHcan scene. Not ortiy are -our rates of homicide. ' 
.ssault and battery and other violent crlm/hlgher than in other western 
countries/, but so is the frequency of v^^ce.*lch Is portrayed on television." 
When these disturbing findings ar/^tapos.d to American attitudes toward 
■ , physical punish^ent.^s recently-^f^^^ ty' the Supreme Court's decision " 
''•«""'''^««=i"""«"on|.^ho4p,rs6nnelmayc . 
•• .t»le„t .rtthout parental permission, one may conclude that abuse're^esents"' ' 
behavior i,nly quantitatively, bit not qualitatively differen; from t'hat ■ ' 

™ged by our social Values. .Only when cultural ittifudes toward violent 

<-»nd iirpo'ral punishment in particular v. , " 

' - "''"^ "n we expect the rates of 



abuse tp decrease" Until such a *tAme, sociological the6rists argue, most of 
9ur remedial approaches arfe- bound to be inaffedtive because they are working 
at cross purposes vith the cultural forces inherent in America;! Ufe; they 
ar<? directed only at the symptom of child abuse rather than its cause. ' 

Tfio Effectof the Child on His Caregiver Mod eT ' , 

The third and final theoretical model discussed was founded upon the' 

premise that something within the child stimulates'his parents to maltreat ' 

him. Treatment strategies ^^ivecj from this model, then, aim to alter those 

attribute■^ of the child that elicit abuse or, when this is. not possible, 

alter the, parent's manner oi responding to those qualities and characteristic 

that they find, consciously or uncohsciously, disturbing. 

The work of Parke and his colleagues , 'discussed eatlier," concerning 

adults' reactions to children's responses to discipline, suggests one avenue 

of modifying children's behavior that might minimize t^eir likelihood of 

being abused. Recall that Parke et al. found that children responding 

Jreparatively to punishment following a misdeed received significantly fewer 

punitive follow-up responses 'from adults ^han did those' behaving defiantly." 

.Given these results, it seems reasonable to propose that efforts aimed at 

modi fyin^hMdr en's responses to punishment likely to set off an escalation 

process^ that sometimes eventuate in afiuse^ might " .'decrease the chancres 

of abuse occurring. Indirect Conffrmation of .the validity of this proposal • 

can be fpundvin t^^^ decent Work of Patterson' and his coLleagufes "at the -Oregon 

^ 57,58,59,60 ^ • 

Re^e^roh- Institute. ^ - TUese investigators-.demdn.strate,d thag^rerits 

and peep can be trained to functiqn quite effectively as reinforcement-'^ ' 
agents in^'^teducing the anti-social behavior of ~ particularly disruptive school 
age children. ' „ * 

There is no reason to believe that school personnel could hot also be " 
enlisted in efforts to alter a child's abuse eliciting behavior. In fact, \ 



schools and day care centers could serJe as behavior change environments that 
fiys,tematically work to extinguish beha\^ior likely to elicit abuse while 
encouraging less inciteful social responses^i . It is here suggested that the 
child eacperiewcing such environments would be capable of transfeTrine his* 
newly acquired social skilis to the hortie setting. That such skills might Chen 
influence the parent-child relationship certainly seems -plausible.' 

As previously discusse'd^ children. can have many, possible abuse eliciting 
.characteristics over wl^ich they have little or no control; 'in such case^, 
..it will' be' necessary to direct treatment efforts toward, par^tsi Some possible 
avenues of such treatment are discussed below. 

35,40,44,68 



Rec<yit^or!c by Kennel; Klaus and their Colleagues ^ suggests that 

a senaiiive mother-neonate bonding period may exist during the infant's first 

hours and days of life. Workers in the field °of abuse Have repeatedly~ob- 

served that low birth weight infants^ have an increaseAlkelihood of being' 

abused, and Kennel arid Klaus, among others, have identified the prematur^ 

infant as particularly at risk of being separated at birth fro.m his mother 

for dji extended period of time. Although the evidence is sti|l limited,, they 

have suggested that such sfepar^tion impedes the natural process' through which 
^ ' 43,44 

the mother becomes "attached" to her child. drie outcome of suCh^ detachment ' 
^xpcrience may be the premature infant 's -increased likelihood .of being maltreated 

Reseairchers in thi-s aria are therefore encouraging increased conjtace 
between mothers and their infants immediately following. ■birth.^in hopes of ' 
fostering the natural bondiftg^process Such encouragement moves beyond mere. 
rooming'in during the mother's hospital stay andAakes the form of stimulating ' 
mothers to actively explore their neonates iiiSnediately- following birth. 
Furthermore, premature nurseries are being encouraged ' to pefmit -parents to^- , 
touch their chlldr-gn to as great an extent as possible without endangering ' 
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> theif livefe. Data'ai:.e noc yet. Wai;.abie wKlch speaks conclusively to the ■ ^ • ' 

.questi;on of whether such bond ptpmoting procedures actually decrease the 
^ - • incidence .of abuse 'in low' birth weight infants.' Nevertheless, it seems 

-feasible that preveritipn strategies such as the one described may minimize'/ 
the effect tfiat prematurity may have" on parents. in the "abuse process, especially 
-. if this postpartum sensitive petiod is as important to the establishment of • < 
•the parent-child bond as has been sugge^b^d. ' ' 

The recognition that the "standard treatment*of prematul^e infants may 
actually ihcrease their risk status with regard to abuse may have gr^at sig», 
ntficance for, 4e treatment of handicapped children in general; d population, 
it shoqld-be recalled, th^t. has also been cited as at risk far abuse. If it 
is the case, as suggested e^lier, that the extra Qaretaking such infants ■ 
require increases the stress parents experience and -thus the possibility of . 
the child being' ma Itfea ted, -'then it follows t^t.-pa^ents of such spe&ial'- 
children- need special assistance. .Most probably, sxich, assistance Should begin \ 
early^n the child's life; parents 'should be encouraged not oftly to explore 
^tHeir feelings regarding their abnormal child but should also.be aided in ' ' 
coping with the extra demands^, sifch children Vlll invariably make. By .helping i . 
parents, develop spe'cific skills as well as/a tolerance -in caring' for suth \ ' ' 
children, VJi by assuring them of the normality ,of many of • their -initially ' ^ 
. ..reje/tful feelings, If is suggested that tK4 potehtially 'inciteful character-. ' ^ 
• Isti^^^that place handicapped child^^ at greater, .'risk 'with regard to ^abuse 
might be -defused. V . . . - " 

This, last proposal can be expande^to include the parents of.all children ' ."^ 
- m-hopes of reducing the incidence of ^se steWng from^a-q>o^sii;ie mismatch " 
between a child's karacferistics (e.g. activity level, soothability,- cuddliness) " ," 
^ .and a parent's desires or expe^ctations . It is "suggested that early in thkr/^: > 
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children's lives parents* be assisted in developing an awareness of the ' 

unique and individual qualities of their ^children. The presumption is ^• 

/ ' 
' 1 *^ 

that with the proper -help such awareness should develop into a respect and, 

hopefully, appreciation of the ch'ild such' that a' mismatch as discussed \ 

^earlier mtgl^ be prevented from eventuating ii;^ abuse, ? 

' • ^ ' 

In many respects, this proposal, founded^^^n t^he theory that character^ 
istics of the child often lead to his, abuse, can ^b'e. seen as a natural * • 
'extension of the socialization f or ^paren^ood proposal discusse4 earlier. 
In fact, many of the prevention and remediation strategies based upon thiS' 
theoretical model presume that parents can develop competent parenting 
skills that would enable them to better understand, and thus cope W'th., i 
many of the difficulties inherent in the demanding task of c|jild care, 

CONCLUSION ^ 



^^/fef lection upon the various^ strategies of 'remediation discussed in JLhc " 
second half- of the paper suggests to this writer thaf'^p interestiiig social 
process labelle.d "blaming the, victim" (after Ryan* ) may Be at work in oUr 
attempts to cope with cMld abuse, ^ Progtams established to treat the abuser 
appear to be -predominantly founded upon the psychiatric model; little con- 
certed effort Uo^ eliminate the conditions which* inctease stress and thereby 
foster abuse can be observed. And ip is these factors, the sociological 
model posits, which are responsibly for abuser, Hy fc^cusing our attention "a rtd 
efforts upon the individual abuser rather. than the! social conditions which 
foster (e,g,^verty)- arid possibly even encourage (e,g* cultural attitudes 
-toward violence and physical punishment) his violent tend aggressive bfehavior, 
.we have n9t only succeeded in convincing most of the populous ' that abuse i^ 
a .proble^n of individual's, but in so doing have relinquished any social ^li- 
gation to, alter those very conditions that effect thehigh rate tff^abuse.. 
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In .making this comme.nt it must be made clear, and thus will be explicitly 



-sliated, that the author does not believe the sooiological analysis of abuse- 
' to be completely correct. . Rathe^r, as it has been repeatedly irged in thi^ 
papi&r^ no single" model,' £actor> .or s et, o f factors yet proposed can fully 
Jcount fof "the occurrence of abuse. There are families that live under 
social stress identical to that of abusing families that 'do no abuse; parents 
• vith psychiatric histories similar to abusive parents that do not become 
abusers; and ciiildren with characteristj.cs identical to those of abused 
children vho do hot el.lcit abuse, *This suggests, i:hen, that some dynamic 
interplay between adult, societal and child characteristics is .at work in 
the abusive process. ^ ' . ^ ' 

^ Treatment programs and general remedf^tidin strategj.es that hope to have 
a significant impact 6n incidence of child abuse must seriously conslci^ftr 
•all three theoretical models discussed then. To do so, they must incli 
component3 that' address problems • o'f^ the abuser, the victim, of the ^use, 
.as well as^^his family, and the, community and society in which they reside. 
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